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Hints on Physical Education. By James H. Srvanr, M. D. 
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PuysicaL Epucation should commence in the prudent conduct of 
the pregnant female. It were an easy matter, if not strictly honest, to 
paraphrase Dewees or Condie on this subject, and then enter into a 
lengthy dissertation on the Philosophy of Life, ete., but, as women 
rarely consult physicians for prophylacties against any evil, but content 
themselves with enquiring for a remedy when mischief is done, such 
philosophy would be more ‘ornamental than useful,” and foreign to 
our object. 

Suffice it to say, it is a duty which every mother owes to the State 
and herself, to have a fine, healthy boy or girl. To do this, she should 
be healthy herself, have a healthy husband, and then conduct herself 
with great care till her accouchment. For upon this, simple as it may 
seem, the whole future of her progeny often depends, and she may 
render its entire life a blessing or a curse, according to her own actions. 

We are well aware that every mother has the “best, and sweetest, 
and prettiest baby that ever was born,” but that is not precisely what 
is meant by a “healthy child.” Still the great majority of children are, 
to all appearance, healthy and well-formed at birth, and could doubtless 
be caused to remain so. Yet it is but a minority who do actually grow 
up hearty men and women. The remainder soon become feeble and 
puny, and either die in early infancy, or gradually drop off one by one 
at different rounds of the ladder of life before they have attained their 
prime. Now what causes this difference? Undoubtedly, we suppose 
that in by far the greater number of instances it is attributable ‘to 
different physical training. True, some few children could never have 
been made healthy by any course of training ; but, in discussing general 
principles we always take for the rule that which regulates most cases. 
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When a child is brought into the world, great are the rejoicings; long 
and earnestly does the mother gaze upon her babe; pride agitates her 
bosom, and almost the first impulse that moves her, if strong enough to 
notice anything, is to see her infant fed. When, perhaps, this feeling 
has reached its greatest intensity, the baby, who has probably been 
lying for some time calmly asleep, begins to cry, as babies often do, 
mayhap “for want of thought,” like ’s “whistling.” At once the 
the mother’s sympathies are aroused; the little dear must certainly be 
hungry ;—and it is accordingly at once freely fed with some villainous 
“gruel” or “pap.” Baby eats long and eagerly, until its stomach is 
completely distended, and feeling uncomfortable from the novel sensa- 
tion, turns away and whines; again is the spoon presented, but, sated to 
repletion, it again turns away in strong disgust. The breast is presented, 
—a feeble effort and it ceases to draw. At this crisis, Nurse comes to 
the rescue, looks mildly on, and sapiently observes that the child must 
be sick, because it refuses the breast; which logical reasoning is highly 
approved by all the listeners, and Nurse at once acquires the character 
of a feminine Aisculapius. The child re-commences crying, and to quiet 
it, the usual nursery plan is resorted to, and it is violently jolted up and 
down to some horribly monotonous nursery tune, until at last,—actually 
sick, from the churning—or the music, baby indignantly disgorges part of 
the “gruel.” This is enough. Out comes the ever ready bottle of “Dalby’s 
Carminative,” or somebody’s “ Anodyne,” and a dose is inflicted; when, 
—perhaps fairly wearied out, the poor child falls asleep,—amid warm 
eulogies on “the sweet, soothing draught,”—or becomes so ill that the 
physician must be sent for. Tho Doctor may have moral courage to 
face the nurse, explain the error,—and perhaps be dismissed for his 
pains as a “cruel, unfeeling man, who don’t care for the sufferings of 
the little dear ;’—but more probably contents himself with ministering 
to present necessities, confident of having a good patient in that child so 
long as the “Carminative,” “ Anodyne,” and other contents of the large 
medicine chest of “‘ Family Remedies” last. 

This kind of treatment repeated for a few months, soon manifests 
its effects very visibly, and the mother wonders “why her child is so 
delicate when she did her very best to take every sickness at the start 
and provide for it.” 

See now the conduct of one of the very few prudent and sensible 
mothers. She feeds her child only when nature demands it. If it cries, 
she examines to find some real cause of irritation, which, if not discernible, 
she allows baby to bellow as much as it pleases, and admires the tone 
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and compass of his voice while he does so. Consequently, baby soon 
gets tired of crying, and ceases peaceably enough. No medicine chest, 
large enough to fit out a country doctor for a year’s practice, ornaments 
her closet. If the child must be dosed, it is by the order and under.the 
direction of the family Physician. Quacks and nurses reign not in her 
dwelling. She is not eternally reading “Somebody on Children,” and 
discovering a new complaint every day and hour to be treated according 
to the rules therein laid down. She does not call the attention of every 
stranger to the delicate appearance of her darling, and demand his 
sympathy for it. 

Now, after the lapse of a few years, mark the effects of these two very 
different systems of education. The first mother has succeeded com- 
pletely in her praiseworthy efforts, and her son is now a pale, delicate, 
interesting boy, with a large head and small body. He is precocious 
withal; can reason, rhyme, spell and read; can act and declaim, bow 
and—take medicine. His education has not been neglected. Oh, no! 
Soon as he could walk was he sent to school, where, perched on a bench 
much too high for him, with his feet dangling six inches from the 
floor, he leaned over his irksome task early and late, till the naturally 
round chest of childhood flattened, and his shoulders curved; while his 
mind expanded with a force that threatened to demolish the poor remains 
of his corporeal frame. This he is at five years of age. The other boy is 
not yet at school, but frolicking about, free and unconstrained,din the 
wild exhuberance of childish glee. So ignorant is he that the alphabet 
is yet unknown to him; but n’importe, he is a stout, healthy lad with 
a vigorous mind and fair prospect, from his frame and constitution, of 
living long enough to cultivate it well. 

The parallel might be carried out much further, but it is unnecessary. 
All have seen and recognized, at School and College, the types of these 
different kinds of training. 

Of course it would be very ridiculous to assert that careful and well 
directed training will, in every instance, entirely overcome the influence 
of a congenitally or hereditarily bad constitution; or that a bad educa- 
tion will always completely ruin a good one. Yet they will certainly go 
very far towards accomplishing these respective ends. 

Would city parents but condescend to notice the ruddy, fresh, hearty 
looks of children bred and born in the country ; and see them luxuriating 
in a puddle, or taking a shower-bath in the rain, fearless of coughs and 
colds, we feel convinced that but few would forego the advantages of a 
country physical education. How gladdening is it to a benevolent heart 
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to see the delighted young hopefuls gaily careering about over the fresh, 
new mown meadow; now throwing themselves down in a paroxysm of 
pleasure,—and now snuff wildly the pure and invigorating atmosphere, 
—and reflect what powerful men and healthy women they bid fair to 
become! Away with your tainted city gales! Give them the free air 
of Heaven to distend their lungs! Give them trees to climb, horses to 
ride, boats to row, lines to fish with, and guns to shoot! Make men of 
them,—strong, vigorous men, fitted to enter upon the arena of life and 
battle their way stoutly ;—fitted to be “heroes in the strife.” 

The influence of habit is incalculable. We see many children 
habituated to going thickly clad, and having their stockings changed the 
moment they get wet; and these children are universally subject to 
catarrh; the slightest exposure, even to a “soft and gentle breeze” 
affects them at once. 

Others again, used to exposure and taking care of themselves, scarce 
ever “catch cold,’ though long exposed to pelting rains and icy winds. 
The hardy duck shooter, the healthy sportsman, and the iron sided 
hunter of the West become so by habit. Why not then habituate 
children to some degree of exposure from early life. They must 
unavoidably sometime meet with hardships, and it may then prove fatal 
to have encouraged a habit of “caudling” in early youth. I have seen 
hard struggles made in manhood to throw off the yoke of effeminacy, 
but rarely with effect. The parents in a great measure “ make the man.” 
Reason on the subject. Is it not comfortable, if nothing more, to 
one who has accidentally received a ducking, to feel the proud 
consciousness that it will not hurt him? See two individuals upset in a 
boat—one shakes himself, and marches about unconcerned till his 
clothes dry upon him. The other must take “something warm,” must 
immediately change his clothes, and even then is by no means certain of 
escape from an attack of sickness, a course of medicine, and a long 
Doctor’s bill. And this difference is the result of training. See two 
sportsmen out together. One trudges through mud and water sturdily, 
and bags all the Snipe, Woodcock, and Rail. The other sneaks along 
the verge of the swamp and pops at Robins, Larks, “et id genus omne.” 
What glorious lives the rollicking Bison Hunters of the West lead.— 
And why? Because they are blessed with health and know how to 
preserve it. (To be Continued) 
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Cases of Premature Delivery. By Arret Hunton, M. D. 


Every medical fact that can be adduced to ameliorate suffering 
humanity, should be noted, recorded, and given to the public. I shall, 
in this paper, relate some of my experience in producing premature labor. 
The origin of the practice, according to Denman, was commenced in 
London, 1750, and is now, throughout the civilized world, thought to be 
judicious, humane, and proper. The first case I will relate, occurred the 
4th September, 1837. Mrs. M., of Eden Vt., had completed the 
eighth month of gestation; for two weeks previous to my seeing her the 
stomach had rejected all ingesta, even drinks of every kind; I tried 
various methods to relieve the emesis, but all failed. There being much 
anxiety and alarm felt in the case, I consulted with two of my medical 
friends, and after considering well, the dangers, and prospects, involved 
in the operation of premature delivery, we unanimously resolved to 
attempt it. 

I then requested Dr. D. to inform the lady of all the evil consequences 
that might attend the experiment, and leave it to her choice; her 
response was “relieve me if you can.” I then performed an operation, 
that should produce labour in from 12 to 24 hours. The next morning 
I called on my patient, and found she had been delivered of a pair of 
female children, weighing, to the best of my recollection, about twenty 
pounds; no untoward symptoms being apparent, mother and children did 
well, and are all living at this time. 

Case Second.—Juneé 14th, 1839. Mrs. T. had passed the eighth 
month of gestation, with her sixth child, her lower limbs were anasarcous 
and enormously swollen to her body; she could not stand, and had no 
use of them, and her stomach was so irritable, it rejected all ingesta, was 
much distressed, and ordinary means did not afford relief; the lady and her 
husband importuned me to produce premature labour, which I con- 
sented todo. About 7 o’clock, A. M., I directed the husband to collect 
his help, commenced operations, and at eleven o’clock, she had a son, 
now living, the mother having a safe and speedy recovery. 


Case Third—Avaust 6th, 1844. Mrs. 8., daughter of the above 
Mrs. T. was passed the eighth month of gestation with her first child, 
and an invalid from her infancy, a cadaverous visage that would, (in 
the opinion of competent judges) preclude the possibility of obeying the 
command, “be fruitful” &c., but the occurrence happened. At this 
stage of the case, she was much diseased, compelled to be in an erect 
posture, laborious breathing, lower limbs much swollen, and painful, the 
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labia pudendi, were as large as those of any domestic animal; had been 
scarified several times, which gave temporary relief. The parents being 
anxious about the situation of their daughter, wished me to relieve her, 
as I had the mother All concerned, being importunate to have the 
operation performed, I gratified them. The woman had apparently an 
easy labour, and a safe and speedy recovery ; the child lived to the age of 
eight years, and appeared healthy. 


Case Fourth—Marcu, 1841. Mrs. W., of Stow Vt., had a dis- 
torted pelvis, but at the age of thirty-four saw fit to discard celibacy, 
and try a married life; she soon found herself in a state of gestation. 
When I was called, she had been in labour forty-eight hours, the head 
of the child in the superior strait, and dead. The attending physician, 
Dr. R., of Stow, assured me that according to the best measurement he 
was able to make, the haunch bones approached each other, within 14 
inches. It was readily determined to perform craniotomy, which was done, 
and the trunk extracted with a blunt hook; the woman recovered 
speedily. I then informed the lady, if she should again be pregnant, 
and was anxious to preserve an heir, labor might be induced at the 
completion of seven months, and there was a forlorn hope of a living child, 
but, that she could never have a child survive at the expiration of the 
usual period. On the 29th of April, 1842, I was called to her, and 
requested to induce premature labor, she averring that she had completed 
the seventh month. I performed the operation, and living some ten miles 
from her residence, directed her, when labour came on, to send for her 
family physician, which was accordingly done. After this lady had been 
in labour 24 hours, I was called to attend her; this child had also 
perished. The same management with this, as in the other case. After 
the child was extracted there appeared a depression on the parietal bones, 
caused by the proximity of the haunch bones; my comparison at the time 
was the width of my finger, and half the thickness. 


The 10th of March, 1845, I was again called to Mrs. W., at the 
completion of the third month of gestation, and requested to produce an 
abortion, which act probably some will condemn ; but let each reader con- 
sider all the circumstances, and the results that must follow, before 
censuring me for the relief I procured for this unfortunate lady. 

The operation was successfully performed, and I feel perfectly justified 
in having done it. An elderly physician of Burlington, Vermont, informed 
me long since, that in a case of distorted pelvis, he had on the same person 
produced an abortion seven times, and was not conscious, that it in the 
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least impaired her health. The operation necessary to induce premature 
labour, or abortion, with a skilful hand, and proper instrument, is not 
painful, or dangerous. I am able to relate more cases of this kind; but 
the above are sufficient to establish the practicability, and safety of the 
practice, if it be thought by the faculty to be moral, and expedient. If 
the practice is not countenanced by the profession in the above cases, 
then, surely enough is written. It is the request of the writer, that the 
reader ponder well, before expressing an opinion. 
Hype Park, LAMortte Co., Vt., 1852. 


Singular effect resulting from the administration of Chloroform. 


A correspondent writes us as follows : 


‘Some days ago I had a young gentleman about 22 years old under 
my charge, with a very large furunculus in the left axilla. At his 
request, I gave him a small quantity of pure Chloroform, by inhalation, 
prior to lancing. When insensible, I plunged in a bistoury. The 
operation caused the most piercing shrieks and spasms. I threw water 
in his face, when he immediately commenced laughing, then became 
furious, sprang up, and finally assaulted every one in the room, and drove 
them all out but his father and myself, whom alone he seemed to 
recognize. Qn recovery, he assured me that he felt no pain from the 
operation, and was totally unconscious of what he was doing. The boil 
was a sequela of Yellow Fever, which he had had in New Orleans some 
weeks before. He has frequently taken Chloroform in health, without 
_ any untoward result; and that which he took this time was perfectly 
good, for I had repeatedly tried it upon myself. Yet the effect was 
worse than is common even with Sulphuric Ether. Can you explain it?” 

8. 


We think that if our correspondent will make inquiry, he will find 
that his patient’s mind was impressed, before taking the Chloroform, with 
the idea that he should scream or laugh, or both. We reason from a 
somewhat analogous occurrence in our‘own experience. 

The first time we inhaled nitrous oxide gas, while a student, with 
nothing definite on our mind, we demurely seated ourself on a bench 
until the effect passed off. ] 

The next time we took it, not wishing to deprive the class of the sport 
they anticipated, we pre-determined to “made a demonstration,” and 
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our correspondent may remember with what fury we attacked an im- 
pregnable fortress, and then-turned upon, and unceremoniously handled 
several of our friends, any one of whom could, in ordinary circumstances, 
have easily managed us. 

On the same principle we account for some of the deaths that follow 
the administration of Chloroform. We have no doubt that some of these 
are caused by a “fearful looking for” terrible consequences. It is on 
record that deaths have occurred in these circumstances, which were 
attributed to fright. (See British and Foreign Medico Chirurgical 
Review, for January and April, 1852.) We should hesitate very much 
about giving any anzsthetic to a patient, whose mind was much under 
the influence of fear. * 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR SIXTH VOLUME. 


In issuing the first number of Volume Sixth of the Reporter, we 
deem it right to say a word or two in explanation of a subject which 
has given dissatisfaction to some of our early friends. It is this. For 
two years after the Reporter was commenced, it was not conducted 
by the then Publisher, in a manner that pleased its readers:—its 
typography and general execution, were not as good as the profession 
desired, or deserved: it was not issued with punctuality, and a disappro- 
bation was felt and expressed. The justice of the feeling, or the 
propriety of the expression, we mever questioned, but being aware of the 
fact, we felt mortified, and determined to remedy it if possible. 

We think this has been effectually done—the present Publisher has 
fulfilled his duty to the subscribers with remarkable punctuality, and we 
venture the assertion that there is not in the whole list of medical 
journals in the United States, one, that is superior in style and execution 
to the Reporter. We do not think that complaint should now be made 
against the work on account of its early imperfections. It is at present 
what it should be, and the profession of New Jersey, have no cause to 
withdraw their support. Don’t desert us because we were once feeble and 
sickly—and are now becoming more strong and healthy. We then 
needed medicine, we now require nutriment. We may add that the 
Reporter is mailed every month, but that the occasional irregularity in 
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the postal arrangements, may sometimes give rise to suspicion that the 
Publisher is wanting in promptness—but it is not so. Any of our 
subscribers who may desire to replace lost, or un-received numbers, will 
be supplied by the Publisher, so far as he can do it, on application being 
made to him. 





DEFINING OUR POSITION. 
MepicaL Epucation—County DELEGATION. 


WHEN the American Medical Association first declared itself in favor 
of a reform in the present defective system of Medical Education, we 
declared our intention to sustain its efforts, so far as our eonscience 
and ability, would enable us todo so. In offering our pages for this 
purpose to correspondents—in reviewing the transactions of the Associa- 
tion from time to time, and in our editorial columns, we think we have 
in some measure accomplished that intention. When the Association 
took up the subject of its own organization, and commenced the work 
of revision, we entered into it as our judgment dictated, and were 
enrolled among the friends of the measure. We sustained the resolu- 
tions of the Philadelphia County Medical Soeiety, which were submitted 
at Charleston, by admitting communications, and by editorial articles ; 
and the gentleman who presented those resolutions, was offered a place 
in our columns to defend them. He occupied it satisfactorily to ourselves 
and to many of our readers. We went to Richmond in May last, and 
were pleased that the subject was again discussed—after our return, 
we gave a synopsis of the proceedings, and, as we thought, a just 
statement of the position of affairs relative to the two reports which 
were offered at that time, on the subject of re-organization. We are 
favorable to the report of Dr. Yardley, and to the address of Dr. 
Jackson : we believe these gentlemen take the right view of the subject— 
it is the Jersey view, and hence we will sustain it:—not for this reason 
alone, however, but because we consider it right. It has proved to work 
well in our own State, by more than eighty years experience, and we are 
satisfied that there is no State in the Union, where the profession is more 
united, and sustains a better and more harmonious organization—and se 
far as we had opportunity to judge by conversing with the delegates 
from New Jersey, at Richmond, we believe they were unanimously in 
favor of Dr. Yardley’s report ; and had it been acted upon, they would 
have voted for it—should it be acted upon at New York, next year, we 
trust x ew Jersey will vote for it then. 
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The Reporter has not changed its ground, as has been intimated ; it is 
true we have spoken of the hospitality of our Richmond friends—of the 
“ Virginia bacon, railroad exearsion,” &c.; but we were not engorged by 
the one, or stifled by the other, so much as to undo what we have done, 
or unsay what we have said; and though it may be true, as Dr. Y. 
asserts at p. 396 of the Reporter, No. XI. Vol. V., that it isa “ singular 
misnomer,” to call the Report of the Richmond Committee (?), a com- 
promise report, the fact of our being guilty of a “misnomer,” or of our 
error of judgment as to the form the question shall assume next year—or 
which Report shall be acted on,—does not alter our position upon the 
subject. We prefer Dr. Y.’s Report. If we cannot have that, Dr. 
Dr. Hays’ will come next: if his is to be rejected, the present plan of 
organization, it seems to us, had better remain unaltered, till the profes- 
sion shall be prepared for such a modification as is proposed in the report 
of Dr. Yardley: we approve of this report, because its provisions, if 
adopted, will save the Association from the very delicate task, of 
distinguishing between rival institutions ; which if done, will immediately 
excite, on the part of those not recognized, bitter opposition to such as 
may be acknowledged, and to the Association itself: while the great 
object of this body, will be thwarted, by making it an instrument of 
discord, instead of a medium for the advancement of knowledge. 

The American Medical Association belongs to the American medical 
public ; it was established, and is sustained thereby. The schools and 
Colleges of Medicine are private institutions, originated and conducted to 
promote private emolument ; we would not, however, exclude professors 
from the Association; we regard their influence and experience as 
important elements in its existence, and important excitants to its growth. 
The profession is entitled by the common laws of our fraternity, to all 
that they furnish us—while the laity, (so called), are in duty bound, 
not only to give their quota of experience to the common stock, but their 
support to such colleges, or schools of Medicine, as may comply with 
the regulations agreed to by all—professors themselves, voting as 
delegates from county societies, upon the establishment of such regula- 
tions; for by this means, those professors, who regard the general 
interest, and not their own exclusively, will unite themselves with county 
societies, and lend their influence to support them ; while they in return 
will secure a well deserved influence to sustain themselves. There should 
be no clashing of interests in the great brotherhood of our profession. 
Let those who may seek self-aggrandizement, enjoy the strife among 
themselves; but those of lofty aims, and pure intentions, should ever be 
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found watching over, and laboring for, the great interests of the whole, 
and the benefits of our common race. The high-minded physician, in 
public or in private, will not stoop to meddle with the low, and tricky. 
It is not Ais business. With him, the advancement of the profession, is 
his own advancement. He goes with it—the same car that wheels the 
science on to greater fields of conquest and usefulness, carries him,—and 
he is content therewith. 





Rankina’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences—No. XV. 
January—June, 1852. 

WE have not received the “Abstract” regularly, and cannot compare 
the present number with its predecessors. When we say for it, how- 
ever, that over three hundred closely printed pages are devoted to a 
general abstract of medical news, embracing diseases of the Nervous 
Respiratory, Circulatory, and other ‘special classes, as well as the exten- 
sive domain of Surgery and female complaints, we say more than we could 
by particular references. The price is $2 per annum, or $1 per number 
when sent by mail to subscribers, the postage being pre-paid. It may 
be had at the Medical Bookstores for 75 cents per number. It embraces 
also, a series of reports on the progress of Medical Science in its various 
departments of practical medicine—Pathology and Therapeutics—on the 
progresss of Surgery, and Psychological Medicine. 


“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 

WE confess to a feeling somewhat akin to that of pride when we see 
articles, first published in this journal, copied in one and another of our 
exchanges, and trust we feel truly grateful for the honor done us. But 
we are constrained to demur to our productions, or those of our corres- 
pondents, being taken and used, without so much as a “by your leave 
sir’ in the shape of an acknowledgment of the source from whence 
derived. In several instances of late, articles have been taken from the 
Reporter without credit being given. From our Eclectic Department, 
on which we bestow considerable labor in condensations and translations 
from foreign, as well as home journals, several articles have been taken 
without acknowledgment; which omission of course gives the credit of 
the labor,—if any is due—to the journal in which the extract appears. 
We regard this entirely as an oversight on the part of our confréres, and 
shall forbear mentioning any names at present, but keep an eye open for 
the future. ” 

Another thing, while we are in a complaining mood: Some of our 
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articles are duly credited, but we would gladly “save the mark” on 
account of the formidable errors of the typos. We recall one copied 
sometime since into the Buffalo Journal on “ Manganese.”” There was 
our name in unmistakable “small caps” at top, and “N. J. Med. Rep.” 
at bottom—but alas, for human imperfection ! we were made to murder 
the “King’s English” in a manner which was really painful to read! 
And more recently, in the last number of the Nashville Journal an 
excellent report of a case of Tetanus is credited to J. Birdswell, M. D., 
instead of §. Birdsell, M. D.! Buta much more important error occurs in 
the first prescription, in which f Ziss. (ownces) instead of f Ziss. (drachms) 
of Chloroform were ordered. Apparently slight typographical errors 
might be formidable in practice, and this induces us to be as particular 
with selected, as with original matter. * 


Proceepines oF Mepicau Socrertss. 


We are under obligations to our attentive friend in Trenton, for 
furnishing us with the following outline of the last meeting of the Mercer 
District Society. Our pages for the past few months give pleasing 
evidence of the fact, that more attention is paid than formerly, to 
reporting the proceedings of the District Society Meetings. * 

“The last quarterly meeting of the Mercer County Medical Society 
was held on the 20th of July, Dr. Woolverton, presiding.-—Dr. Quick 
reported a case of cephalalgy of long standing, cured by bleeding, iodine, 
and arsenic. It was a case of much interest, and gave rise to many 
inquiries, and remarks, all of which were met by Dr. Quick in the most 
‘satisfactory manner. 

Dr. Coleman read a paper on the variation of atmospheric pressure 
influencing the animal functions, and producing diseased actions. In it 
were cited examples of a sudden fall of the barometer, being attended by 
cases of madness, epilepsy, apoplexy, and haemorrhage. 

Dr. McKelway narrated a case of cancer of the lower lip, treated by a 
‘professed “cancer doctor,’ until the disease ran beyond his remedies. 
‘Having been consulted by the patient, at this stage of the disease, he 
recommended him to Dr. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, who, in his presence, 
removed the entire lip, and supplied the lost parts by transposed sections 
of the adjoining tissues. Considering the amount of loss and displace- 
‘ment, the parts healed, so that the patient, in a short time, had a well- 
‘formed mouth. ‘ 

Dr. McKelway, gave his opinion in favor of ether, as it was used in 
this case: it prevented pain, which otherwise would have been severe in 
go sensitive a part, during a protracted operation. He likewise acknow- 
ledged its value in quieting the dread of a very nervous person, from 
whom he afterwards amputated a scirrhus breast. 

The subject for consideration being ‘convulsions,’ a considerable time 
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was occupied in discussing their cause and pathology. Dr. J. H. Phillips 
spoke at length on the pnostopeting and exciting causes of convulsions, 
particularly as they are manifested in children. Dr. Woolverton was 
questioned, and his opinions were given on a cage of convulsions attended 
by intus-susception in a child, that had recently come under his notice. 
Dr. Coleman advanced the hypothesis, that in all cases of epilepsy, the 
nervous influence is accumulated in intensity, and thrown, at distinct 
intervals by discharges, rather than by the ordinary, gradual current that 
stimulates, and keeps in action the organic functions. He imagined 
these interruptions, or changed actions, were caused by partial insula- 
tions, or obstructions of the nerves, such as might arise from a vitiated 
animal chemistry, organic change, or direct pressure, as in Dr. Woolver- 
ton’s case, and that such interruption drove the nervous influence from 
the organ essentiai to life, to the voluntary muscles, and thus produed 
convulsive phenomena. Analogies were brought to support these views. 

After the ordinary routine business of the Society had been finished, 
an essayist appointed, and a subject (Cholera) proposed for conversation 
at the next meeting, the Society adjourned.” 


Ohio State Medical Society.—This Society as we learn from the Ohio 
Medical Journal, held its annual meeting at Cleveland, commencing 
June Ist, and continuing in session four days. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. President, Dr. H. A. Ackley, of 
Franklin County :—Secretaries, Drs. McLane and Carey of Dayton :— 
Treasurer, Dr. Rickley of Cleveland. 

Medical Education was made to occupy a prominent position in the 
deliberations of the body. A committee appointed last year, of which 
Dr. Buckner, of Cincinnati was chairman, reported a series of resolutions 
which gave rise to a good deal of debate. The following are the 
resolutions. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to nominate, and 
report to this Society, at its next meeting, a BoaRD or EXAMINERS, 
consisting of five members, whose duty it shall be to. examine all appli- 
cants, who may wish to commence the study of Medicine and Surgery, 
touching their qualifications and preliminary education, and grant such 
applicant a certificate, if found sufficiently qualified. 

“ Resolved, That it shall be the duty of said\ Board to satisfy them- 
selves that the applicant possesses sufficient energy of mind—is of good 
moral character, and has acquired a good English education, embracing a 
knowledge of Natural Philosophy, and the elementary mathematical 
sciences, including Algebra and Geometry. 

“< Resolved, That no member of this Society shall hereafter receive into 
his office, any person, as a student of Medicine, without a certificate from 
the Board of Examiners, stating that he has been examined, and found 
qualified to commence the study of Medicine, as herein provided for, or 
on the presentation of a diploma from some literary college.” 
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By those who spoke in support of these resolutions it was contended 
that they “contemplated commencing the reform in medical education 
in the right place-—at the threshhold of the student’s medical life, that 
the profession could be more successfully guarded at this place than at 
any other; that a good Englith education, as contemplated in the 
report, ought to be regarded as an indispensable pre-requisite to those 
who aspire to become students of medicine; and that notwithstanding a 
few instances of success, and even distinction, may be adduced, where 
the primary training has been limited, the rule is not, as a consequence, 
the less positive or valuable, and that the appointment of a Board of 
Examiners, consisting of literary gentlemen, unconnected with the pro- 
fession, whose duty it will be to examine all applicants who wish to 
study medicine, and if found qualified, to grant them a certificate to 
that effect, will interest another class of influential men in guarding the 
interests of the prefession, and take from private preceptors a portion of 
the responsibility of making physicians.” 

Those who spoke against the adoption of the resolutions “contended that 
there were about 3500 physicians in the State, only about 250 of whom 
had ever had any connection with the State Society, and, as a consequence, 
if the Society had adopted the report, there would be only about one 
physician in every fourteen, of the State, who would feel themselves 
under any np. gry to comply with the mandates of the Society; that 
the tendency of the measure would be to drive students of medicine out 
of the State, to places where the restraints were less rigorous ; that the 
measure was wrong in principle, because it takes away from medical men, 
who, it was alleged, are certainly the best judges, the right to decide 
upon the fitness of the student to enter the profession; that the measure, 
instead of being addressed to the profession in the terms of respectful 

uest, is mandatory in its character, to all members of the Society, 

ing those liable to excommunication, who do not think proper to 
comply with its terms ; and lastly, that it is in advance of public opinion, 
and, as a consequence, will not likely be respected, much less strictly 
observed.” : 

This matter was warmly discussed by some of the most talented men 
in the State. It is we think, talking to some purpose, to discuss a 
matter of so much importance. The Society meets next year in Dayton. 

These annual meetings of State Societies ought not to be peripatetic, 
they would give greater satisfaction, and be better attended we think, if 


held, like our State Legislatures, at the Capital of the State. * 


Medical Association of the State of Missouri.—We have been much 
edified in looking over the transactions of this Association, which, though 
only in its second year, is accomplishing much for the cause of science. 
The Association met at St. Louis, on the 19th of April, and continued 
its sessions three days, giving time of course for the reading of reports 
and essays, and for conversation and discussion on the interesting topics 
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presented. We may have oceasion hereafter to recur to some of the 
papers read before the Association. 

From the number of general and special committees appointed, we are 
led to expect an elaborate and highly useful report next year. Of these 
there are no less than thirty-six, whose duties embrace almost every 
subject of interest to the medical man. This evinces a very commenda- 
ble zeal and energy on the part of our brethren in Missouri, and older 
States, and older Medical Societies we hope will profit by the lessons 
taught them, by this young but energetic Association. 

The following preamble and resolutions, presented by Dr. Edgar, were 
referred to a conimittee on memorializing the Legislature. 


Wuereas, Capital offences increase in proportion to the uncertainty of 
the penalty; and whereas, the plea of insanity is frequently a success- 
ful defence in cases undoubtedly feigned, thereby diverting the origi- 
nally humane intent of the law to a means of clearing the guilty ; and 
whereas, different degrees of responsibility and guilt must attach to 
different degrees and kinds of insanity: Therefore 
Resolved, That the cause of humanity in the persons of the unfortu~ 

nate insane, as well as the better protection of the community, will be 

materially subserved by the modification of our present criminal code, in 
so far as it pertains to this subject; to the extent that the jury may find 

a verdict of guilty, in cases of partial insanity, and recommend the 

prisoner to the clemency of the Court, on account of his mental 

alienations, and that sentence shall be pronounced accordingly. 

Resolved, That the jury may find a verdict of not guilty, on account 
of insanity, which verdict shall consign the accused to imprisonment, 
with sanitary measures provided by the State. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the remedy for this 
serious evil does not lie so much in the accuracy of our differential 
diagnosis, as the authority of the law to punish all cases according to the 
degree of responsibility and guilt of the accused, whereof the Court and 
jury may determine. 

The officers for the present year are.— President, Dr. J. B. Johnson,— 
Vice Presidents, Drs. C. A. Pope, J. C. Welborn, C. Q. Chandler, and 
J. G. Chinn,— Secretaries, Dr. J. 8. B. Alleyne, of St. Louis, and Dr. 
L. 8. Banks of Houston,— Treasurer, Dr. E. 8. Lemoine of St. Louis. 

Adjourned to meet at St. Louis, in April, 1853. * 





MISCELLANY. 


Justus Lizpia ceased on the 20th of August to be Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen, in the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, 
after having lived there in that capacity during the long period of twenty- 
eight years. Before commencing his duties as Professor in Munich, he 
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intends to visit Russia. Dr. Lersia was born in Darmstadt, in 1803, 
and HumsBoxpr procured for him the appointment at Giessen. LieBie 
was long the chief ornament of the University of Giessen, and his 
departure is an irreparable loss to the Electorate. 


— Fusel oil has been recently recommended as a useful remedy in 
tubureular affections of the lungs, and scrofulous diseases generally. 
Dose—four or five drops three times daily, gradually increased as 
stomach will bear. If inhaled it acts as a poison. 


— Professors Drake and Cobb having resigned their chairs in the 
Louisville University, to accept appointments in the Medical College of 
Ohio, have been succeeded by Professors B. R. Palmer and Austin Flint 
of the Buffalo University. The latter gentleman retains his connection 
with the Buffalo school, and the former is succeeded by Prof. E. M, Moore. 
Dr. Worthington Hooker has just entered upon his duties as Professor of 
Theory and Practice in the Medical Institution of Yale College. 

—A new Insane Hospital has been established by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, located at Taunton. 

—A fierce competition seems to be going on between the Rush 
Medical College, located at Chicago, and the Medical Department of 
Towa University, located at Keokuk, Iowa. The fees have been lowered 
indefinitely, and the strife seems to be as to which will die first of 
starvation! The fees in the Buffalo University have been reduced to 
$50 in consequence of the free system of education, adopted by the 
University of Michigan, located at Ann Arbor. The Professors in the 
latter are paid by the State. 


— The Transylvania Medical Journal has passed into the hands of 
Dr. L. J. Frazee, and will hereafter be issued monthly, instead of semi- 
monthly as heretofore. —Dr. Adams having retired from the editorial 
management of the New York Medical Times, it will hereafter be con- 
ducted by Dr. H. D. Bulkley, a gentleman favorably known to the 
profession. 

— Two new Medical Colleges have recently been organized, viz: the 
Miami Medical College at Cincinnati, with Dr. Mussey at the head. 
The Faculty consists of eight Professors, besides a lecturer on Chemistry. 
The other school is located in Savannah, Georgia, to be called the 
Savannah Medical Institution. 


— Convention of Medical Schools. The St. Lowis Medical Journal 
suggests that one be held in the city of New York, in May next, during, 
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or immediately after the adjournment of the National Medical Association. 
—The same journal contains the following. “The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal complains that its articles are stolen by the 
‘Eclectic’ and other Periodicals, and published without credit. No 
wonder—any respectable Medical Journal, which so far countenances 
and encourages quackery, as to exchange with Homeopathic and ‘ Eclec- 
tic’ Journals, and to advertise the Homeopathic and Female Medical 
Colleges of Pennsylvania, must expect to be robbed, not only of its arti- 
cles, but also of its good name.” sa 


ECLECTIC AND SUMMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Iodine Clysters in the Treatment of Dysentery.—Dr. Ermer. believes 
that the great point to which practitioners have to direct their attention, 
is the enormous amount of organic losses consequent on the continuance 
of this affection ; so that, according to (sterlen,* within three weeks, 
more than the entire blood-mass may pass away as albumen in the stools. 
As a means of cutting these discharges short, he strongly recommends 
iodine clysters; which, in recent cases, may at once arrest the progress of 
the disease, and in all diminish the number of stools, and normalize their 
condition, whatever the individual peculiarities of the case may be. From 
five to ten grains of iodine, and as much iod. pot., are administered in 
two or three ounces of water, from two to four times a-day—twice daily 
usually sufficing. Ifthe rectum is too irritable to retain it, ten or fifteen 
drops of tr. opii are to be added, and a mucilaginous vehicle substituted 
for water. In spite of unfavourable conditions, so constantly successful 
did Dr. Eimer find this remedy during an epidemic, that he believes the 
disease will, as a general rule, be found curable by it, if it be resorted to 
before the organic changes in the intestines have advanced too far, ex- 
haustion become too considerable, or important complications set up. In 
some slight cases it was employed alone. Generally, a simple oily emul- 
sion was also administered, and sometimes acetate of lead and opium.— 
B. and F. Med. Chirurg. Rev., April, 1852, from Henle’s Zeitschrift, 
Band x. p. 238. 


On the Hemorrhagic Diathesis.—Dr. LANGE has recently contributed 
an interesting paper on this affection, containing the tabulated results of 
an examination of the history of one hundred and forty examples. It 
has hitherto been only. met with in the northern hemisphere, occurring in 
America between 30° and 45° north latitude, and in Europe between 
45° and 60° north latitude. Germany is among the countries most lia- 


* See British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. v. p. 245. 
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ble to it, and especially so along the course of the middle Rhine and the 
Maine. The coasts are far less liable than are inland regions. The in- 
habitants of mountainous districts are less liable than those of plains 
trayersed by rivers. Vine countries are very liable. 

The subjects of the disease do not attain great age; for among one 
hundred and forty examples, only nine were aged more than fifty ; the 
female sex seeming to possess less power of endurance than the male. 
The causes giving rise to the hemorrhage have usually been insignificant, 
as, €. g., scratches, cuts, leech-bites, extraction of teeth. hen the 
bleeding is spontaneous, that from the nose is frequent and oftenest fatal. 
Vomiting of blood is much more rare; and, it is remarkable, that only 
one of the fatal cases arose from heemoptysis—the disease indeed seeming 
to have no affinity with tuberculosis. In one case vaccination gave rise 
to profuse bleeding, without, however, preventing the rising of the vesi- 
cle. The statement of Fordyce and others, that deep wounds bled less 
freely than superficial, is not confirmed; but the healing of all kinds of 

. wounds is very tedious, although gangrene seldom occurs. 

The disposition to hemorrhage sometimes first shows itself during the 
first weeks of life, but usually during the first or second year, the latest 
period in these tables being the eleventh year. The earlier the hemor- 
rhage exhibits itself, the earlier, as a general rule, does death occur. At 
a later period the inclination to hemorrhage usually manifests itself as 

techize and ecchymoses. Accessory diseases do not, as, a priori, it 
might have been expected they would, pursue a dangerous course in 
these subjects, excepting when those of the respiratory organs excite 
epistaxis. The duration of the attacks is very different, this being, per- 
haps, on an average, ten or twelve days—spontaneous bleeding usually 
continuing longer, but being better tolerated than traumatic. The effect 
of season is not determined ; but the bleeding seems to occur oftenest in 
spring and autumn. “The blood is thin, and deficient in coagulability. 

the majority of instances, the intellectual powers of these patients are 
of a high order; and in most of them the color of the eyes is blue, the 
complexion fair and delicate, and the hair light. Usually the constitution 
is strong, and the muscular system is often powerful and developed. In 
certain cases, the radial artery has been observed to be transparent in 
some spots, owing to the deficiency of the fibrous coat—confirming Roki- 
tansky’s view, that the disease consists in a remarkably delicate construc- 
tion and vulnerability of the vessels, and a watery condition of the blood. 
The cholerico-sanguineous temperament prevails, and so-called rheumatic 
pains are very constantly observed. Spots of ecchymosis, often absent, 
may, when present, be either spontaneous or traumatic, the latter being 
usually much larger than the former. They change in color, as after an 
ordinary contusion. Sometimes the ecchymoses stand in a critical or 
antagonistic relation to other affections ; thus, e. g., they may disappear 
on the advent of a paroxysm of gout, and re-appear at its termination. 
In some hemorrhagic families, they constitute a lower form of the dis- 
ease in certain of the members. Traumatic ecchymosis may be produced 
by strong muscular exertion, by falls, or even pressure. It usually dis- 
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appears unaided, though requiring a longer period than the spontaneous; 
and, if opened, it gives rise to dangerous hemorrhage. 

According to the tables, no difference seems to exist as to condition 
of life, or residence in town or country. The influence of hereditariness 
is only imperfectly indicated. The mortality from the disease seems to 
be greatest between twenty and thirty, and then diminishes. The earli- 
est age at which it has been known to cease spontaneously has been be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-eight. Commonly, disease of the liver, 
hemorrhoids, gout, or rheumatism, supervenes, and the influence of art 
is of little use. In palliating the affection, a certain time must always 
be allowed for the blood to flow, or congestion of internal organs is pro- 
duced ; and, in such cases, where this precaution has been neglected, 
cupping of the extremities should be resorted to. Generally, the bleed- 
ing stops of itself; but only when exhaustion has oceurred. Compres- 
sion is of little use; and, among the stypties, sulphuric acid, muriated 
tincture of iron, and a spirituous solution of sal ammoniac, are the best. 
Cauteries and caustics usually fail—B. and F. Med. Chirurg. Rev., 
April, 1852, from Schmidt's Jahrbuch, vol. lxx. p. 35. 


Cholera.—This disease is said to have again broken out in a most vir- 
ulent form on the frontiers of the kingdom of Warsaw, and that between 
forty and fifty cases have occurred within the space of two days in the 
city of Warsaw. It is further stated, that medical arrangements have 
been made in all parts of the country, with a view of being prepared for 
the calamity, should the epidemic unhappily again become general 
throughout the kingdom. The cholera had broken oat at Flechon, in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen, and in ten days it had earried off seventeen 
persons out of twenty-two who were attacked. 1800 have died of chole- 
ra, out of a population of 12,000.—Accounts from the town of Kalisch, 
in Russian Poland, which, according to the last census, contained about 
670 houses, and 11,000 inhabitants, and is considered one of the princi- 
pal places of Russian Poland, in point of mercantile opulence and trade, 
represent the ravages of the cholera, which has been prevailing there for 
several weeks, as very fearful. 

The cholera has also made its appearance at Dantzic. Of every five 
persons attacked, it is said that four have died.—Medical News. 


Difficulties and Privileges of the Medical Profession.—At the Annual 
Meeting of the Medical Society of the State of Georgia, in April last, 
Dr. Henry F. Campbell, one of the Vice-Presidents, delivered an Ad- 
dress on the above subject, in which oceurs the following passage on the 
anomalous position our Profession oceupies in relation to society.— 

Tt has been the misfortune of our Profession, to oecupy a relation to 
Society, so anomalous, that to appreciate it justly, would ire a 
greater amount of insight into many intricacies with which the subject is 
invested, than any non-professional body of men could be expected to at- 
tain; consequently, laws acting apparently favorably upon society im 
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general, have imposed the most embarrassing restrictions upon us. Laws 
ve been enacted for the public weal, without reference to the important 
relations which the advancement of our Science sustains to the welfare 
of the community ; laws which, while we are pained by their untoward 
influence upon us, we can scarce refrain from smiling at, on account of 
their most contradictory and conflicting construction. We are threatened 
by legal enactments with fine and imprisonment for mal-practice, and we 
are at the same time warned of penalty, if we take the only possible 
means of accurate knowledge even in the rudiments of Science—We are 
the Graduates of institutions chartered by legislation, and our diplomas 
are necessary to the legality of our claims, while that same legislation 
licenses to practice and collect, many, without diplomas, without study, 
and without even the pretention to Science—We are constituted a Medi- 
cal Board, by legislation, for the examination and licensing approved 
candidates, while the same legislation licenses without reference to the 
Board, all who apply, and that without examination or even the presence 
of the applicant.—( Witness the acts of our last legislature.) An act is 
to protect the Regular Profession, (we may at least claim this dis- 
tinction here,) by penalties imposed on all who practice medicine illegal- 
ly—the same act embodies a proviso, by which quackery in every de- 
gree of pernicious power, from the most refined infinitessimality, to the 
t and most wholesale medication, is exempted. Indeed the whole 
tory of legislative enactments in regard to our Profession, is replete 
with contradictions and inconsistencies, which, while they excite our sur- 
prise and regret, show but too plainly, that a just appreciation of our 
true relation to society is not yet fully attained. Here, as yet, we have 
received but little encouragement or protection, and what has been af- 
forded has been of so undiscriminating a character, as to place us on an 
equality with charlatans and empirics. It is only to the indefatigable 
energy and perseverance of its own members, that our Profession has 
attained its undoubtedly high position in society. 

Analogous to the difficulties we experience under the influence of our 
relation to the decrees of State, are those accruing from our relation to 
society in general. In the acquisition of our knowledge, there is often 
presented opposition of the most active and embarrassing nature. The 
study of Anatony—the very basis of medical science, without which 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery and Therapeutics, are but theories of the 
most indefinite and even dangerous tendency—is often attended with the 
opprobrium and sometimes persecution, of the community in which we 
live; and yet an eminent degree of attainment in this, as well as in 
every other branch of knowledge, is admitted to be indispensable to the 
success and credit of our vocation. 


Early Operations for Hare-Lip. By A. L. Person, M. D.—Having 
advanced the opinion, in some of the former numbers of the Journal, that 
an early operation for hare-lip was more successful than when deferred, 
I wish to add some additional testimony and remarks in favor of that 
opinion. 
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On the 2d, of February, 1851, I was called to operate on a child in 
Marblehead, born with a hare-lip. The late Dr. Briggs, who knew my. 
preference in favor of an early operation, sent for me immediately on the 
birth of the child. I performed the operation when the child was but 
twelve hours old. I operated in the usual manner, with scissors and su- 
tures. My method is to use three simple sutures—one far up in the 
nostril—one at the epithelium of the lip, where the cutis terminates, and 
one midway between these. The wound healed at every point by the 
first intention, and the child was put to the breast on the sixth day, 
which was as soon as lactation was established. 

On the 22d of May, 1852, a healthy male child, with a hare-lip, was 
born in my practice. It had a cleft palate and superior maxillary bone, 
and the left alz nasi more than usually dilated, flattening the nose and 
giving a hideous expression to the countenance. I operated when the 
child was six hours old. I dissected up the skin very freely, separating 
the cartilage from the bone, and then brought the parts together with 
sutures, taking especial care that the upper one should be sufficiently 
high up in the nostril. - Union by first intention followed, and the child 
nursed readily in six days. 

For some years I have been more and more satisfied that operations in 
surgery are most successful as they approach nearest to the period of 
birth. In the earliest infancy, the recuperative powers seem to be 
strongest. I have also remarked, that the sensibility to pain is less dis- 
tinctly marked at first, than after a few days. In the last-mentioned case 
of hare-lip operation, the child actually slept while the lip was being dis- 
sected from the maxillary bone. 

It was formerly generally believed that the earliest infancy was the 
period when the system was most liable to convulsions. I have been led 
to doubt this maxim, and to believe that the nervous system is more 
easily excited, the more its function is called into exercise, and this is 
certainly not the case immediately after birth. A newly-born child alsé 
sleeps more, and when awake is less observant and prone to motions of 
the extremities, than after a few days of extra-uterine life. The anxiety 
and unhappiness of the parents, also, are of so much shorter duration as 
we operate earlier on the patient.— Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. 

Salem, Sep. 7, 1852. 


Poisonous Chloroform.—In the Boston Medical Journal we find an 
article on this subject, from Dr. C. T. Jackson. It seems that Dr. J. 
has researches in progress, which he intends shortly to publish in detail, 
intended to show that the deaths which follow the administration of this 
agent, are attributable to the Fusel oil contained in the common corn, 
rye, and potato whiskey, which is now too frequently employed in the 
manufacture of cheap chloroform instead of using pure alcohol. Dr. J. 
is induced to make this statement pending the conclusion of his 
researches, in the hope that it will prevent the further sacrifice of life 
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fromi employing the cheap Chloroform of commerce. “He concludes— 


“Tf my views are correct, it follows :— 

1st. That all chloroform intended for inhalation as an anesthetic 
agent should be prepared from pure rectified alcohol, to be diluted with 
water when used for distillation from hyperchlorite of lime. 

2d. That no druggist should sell for anzsthetic uses any chloroform 
which is not known to have been properly prepared as above suggested. 

3d. That the mixture of chloroform,and alcohol, commercially known 
under the name of strong chloric ether, must be made by the same 
precautions as chloroform. 

There is less danger of the existence of Fusel oil in sulphuric ether, 
which is always made from strong rectified alcohol. 

There is more danger of the existence of sulphurous acid in this liquid, 
and that is a dangerous poison, but it is one readily detected; and per- 
sons will object to inhaling ether containing it, on account of its well- 
known disagreeable odor of burning sulphur. 

Fusel oil itself, according to the microscopic researches of my friend 
Dr. Henry C. Perkins, of Newburyport, appears to act asa poison. His 
experiments were suggested by an article published by Mr: Henry A. 
Hildreth, imputing the poisonous qualities of some kinds of chloroform 
to Fusel oil contained in it. 

It is important, now that this Fusel oil has been introduced into 
medicine as a remedy in phthisis, that the profession should know that 
when it is inhaled it may produce fatal results, and that great caution is 
necessary in the use of so powerful an agent. Administered, a few drops 
at a dose, by the stomach, it does no harm, but is undoubtedly useful in 
some forms of disease. Experience will soon show how far it is remedial 
in tuberculous diseases ; and this remedy is in good hands at present—Dr. 
Morrill Wyman and Dr. Perkins having engaged in the researches as to 
its medical use.” 

Boston, September 1, 1852. 


Small Pox and Vaccination.—The culpable neglect of vaccination 
throughout our State is astonishing. From a careful inquiry we are led 
to think that not more than a third of all the inhabitants of our State 
are thus protected. Formerly this was a matter of comparatively little 
importance. So long a time was required to travel from the crowded 
cities on the coast to these regions that there was almost no possibility of 
the communication of small pox by those who had been or were suffering 
under this disease. The same want of facilities of travel kept our people 
at home and prevented them from going to the disease. Now all this is 
changed. The man who to-day asks our charity, or seeks with us 
employment, may yesterday have left the foulest pest houses; and the 
young man who till this morning never left his paternal farm, may to- 
night be exposed to the contagion of the metropolis. Clearly, if unpro- 
tected by vaccination, we are constantly exposed to be marked if not 
destroyed by the foulest of diseases. Such a state of things ought not 
to be ; and we feel that it is our duty again to call the attention of the 
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profession to this matter. Not because it chiefly concerns medical men, 
but because it is their duty again to warn the public, however much that 
warning may be neglected. ‘The occurrence of this disease in any of our 
smaller towns throws the whole community into the highest excitement 
—intérrupts, and, for a longer or shorter time, destroys the business of 
the place, and even if valuable lives are not lost, very great expense 
must be incurred both by individuals and the town. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is a matter of pecuniary economy, as well as personal 
safety, for each town to see to it that the people are vaccinated. Be this 
as it may, it is not realized till the pest comes, and then all crowd to 
obtain that protection which they should have had years before. 

A remedy for this evil is loudly ‘called for. What shall it be? We 
hope to have some suggestions from our correspondents on this subject. 
Meanwhile we would propose that the Legislature be petitioned, at its 
next fall session, to pass a law requiring every child to be vaccinated 
before it can be admitted to the district schools. In this way, although 
we cannot reach the adults, we can in time remedy the serious evil.— 
Editorial in N. Hampshire Journal of Medicine. 

July, 1852. 


Neglect of Vaccination. By T. Herpert Barker, M. D.—In 
common with many of our readers I have been considerably interested in 
the correspondence on the subject of vaccination, which has latterly 
appeared in your valuable journal. There can be but little doubt that if 
vaccination were properly and universally practised, small-pox would 
ultimately be well-nigh exterminated from the country ; and the correct- 
ness of this assertion is borne out by facts. Take Sweden, for example, 
’ where vaccination is enforced by the authority of government : 

In the year 1779 small-pox destroyed 15,000 persons. 
FF 1784 é ‘“ 1 


“ 


ar 


« 1800  « « 12800 « 
« 4g01 « « 6,000 « 
“ 1822 “ “ 11 “ 
“ 1833 « “ 37 « 


In the absence of any compulsory act, however, I am persuaded that 
much may be done by adopting the suggestion of Mr. Owen Fox, of 
Broughton (see The Lancet, May 22, 1852), to make non-vaccination a 
disqualification for national schools, domestic service, admission to friendly 
societies, parochial relief, &c.; and would refer to this town in confirma- 
tion of the statement. In Bedford we have numerous schools for the 
education of youth, founded by the munificence of Sir William Harpur, 
and some thousands of pounds are annually expended for this p * 
It was wisely arranged by the trustees of the charity, that a certificate of 
vaccination should be submitted to them before admission to the schools ; 
consequently this operation is universally submitted to as indispensable, 
and without prejudice. When small-pox has been accidentally intro- 
duced into the town, the cases of the disease have almost been restricted 
to adults who have not been vaccinated in early life, or to children too 
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young to be admitted to the schools, whose parents had neglected 
vaccination. 

It will be well for medical men at once to use their influence in making 
vaccination a sine qua non in the instances referred to; but’ I must 
confess that I should like to see a powerful and well-organized effort 
made to induce the government to pass a compulsory Vaccination Act. 
Surely the benefits to be derived from universal vaccination could be so 
clearly laid before our government, as to induce it to disregard what Dr. 
Maunsell has very aptly described as “ our own, almost national, caprice ; 
and childish refusal of the slight constraint upon personal liberty, that 
would accrue from the legal enforcement of vaccination.” —London Lan- 
eet, from Nashville Journal. 

Bedford, June, 1852. 


Camphor an Antidote for the Poison of Strychnine. By I. Prppuck, 
M. D.—In Mr. Cooper Foster’s paper, on Poisoning by Strychnine, he 
states that “no antidote is known.” ‘The following case will help to 
supply the deficiency of our knowledge in this respect :-— 

J. , pianoforte-maker, a weakly man, of intemperate habits, 
accustomed to work in a hot workshop, and to exposure to cold on his 
way to and from work, was the subject of severe attacks of rheumatic 

ut. After one“of these gouty rheumatic attacks he was suffering under 

yspepsia, neuralgic pains, and general debility. For the relief of these 
pte perm strychnia was prescribed, in the dose of a sixteenth of a grain 
ree times a day. By mistake, at the Chemist’s, (one of the first in 
London,) the grain of strychnia, with sugar, was divided into six instead 
of sixteen powders. 

The first dose taken in the evening produced severe twitchings of the 
muscles; but the second dose, early in the morning, threw him into 
violent convulsions. The messenger, who came for me, said he was dying. 
Immediately after discovering the mistake, and witnessing one of the 
frightful paroxysms, I prescribed twenty grains of camphor in six ounces 
of almond mixture, one-fourth to be taken every two hours. The first 
dose completely quieted the convulsions that there was no need of a 
second. 

Cases of this kind rarely occur, and I have only this one to adduce, 
but the incompatability of strychnia and camphor proves, pro tanto, that 
the one is the antidote to the other. As a general rule, to which there 
probably may be exceptions, the poison and the antidote severally are 
to be found in the three kingdoms of nature.—Jbid. 


Of Flexion of the Limbs as a Means of Si ling and even Arrest- 
ing Arterial Hemorrhage—As arterial hemorr is at all times more 
or less dangerous and alarming, it becomes proper for us to notice all the 
means best calculated to put a stop to the flow of blood proceeding from 
divided vessels. To this end, we are pleased to notice that Dr. Bobillier 
has turned his attention to this subject—the views of whom we shall 
abridge from the February number for 1852 of the Journal des Con- 
naisances Medico-Chirurgical. 
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This gentleman has found, from experiment, that when certain arteries, 
situated about the joints of limbs, are wounded, the hemorrhage there- 
from may be arrested permanently, by flexing the limb forcibly upon 
itself. By this means he arrested hemorrhage from a wounded radial 
artery ; and in another case, the same means succeeded after compression, 
ete., had been fairly tried and failed. 

The third was the case of a man whose brachial artery was wounded 
by a blow with a knife, just in the bend of the arm, at the usual point 
of venesection—the hemorrhage was frightful, and the patient was so 
situated, and the accident was so unexpected, that the application of a 
ligature was utterly impracticable in the case. Violent and permanent 
flexion of the fore-arm upon the arm arrested the bleeding. 

Dr. Bobillier deprecates any desire to place flexion of a limb in com- 
petition -with the ligature, for arresting hemorrhage. He contends, 
however, that it is a precious means, under certain circumstances—when 
the usual instruments for the application of ligatures are not at hand. 

In 1834 M. Malgaigne, in his Manuel de Medicine Operative, speaks 
favorably of strong flexion of the fore-arm upon the arm, as a means of 
arresting hemorrhage from wounds of the brachial artery. Four years 
thereafter, he mentions a case in which he arrested a hemorrhage from 
the popliteal artery, by flexing the knees.—New Orleams Med. Journal. 


On Oil of Turpentine in Metretis. By Dr. W. H. Batiarp, M. D.— 
Negro girl, Betsey, aged about twenty-two years, suffered much from 
dysmenorrhea; her courses, according to her own account returned every 
two weeks—she was frequently compelled to “lay up” ten days or a 
fortnight at a time. The discharge was clotted, mingled with shreds of 
membrane. I determined to try ammoniated tincture of guiacum as 
prepared by Dr. Dewees. The first return after the commencement of 
this treatment, was, as stated by Dr. D. to be generally the case, much 
more severe than usual, (and of this the girl had no previous intimation, ) 
but the subsequent ones were much mitigated. About three months 
after the medicine was commenced she again complained of painful men- 
struation. The weather was quite cold (November) and wet. I directed 
a dose of castor oil, which acted rather freely, and she complained much 
of soreness about the lower portion of the abdomen. Next morning on 
visiting her, I found the pulse quick and small, the abdomen quite tender 
and probably a little enlarged. Calomel in small doses was prescribed 
with sufficient opium to restrain its action on the bowels. Flannels 
wrung out of warm turpentine were applied to the hypogastrium. Ina 
few hours as soon as it could be procured, mercurial ointment spread on 
muslin, was substituted for the turpentine fomentations. After giving 
some eight grains of calomel, finding it to gripe and purge, I discontinu 
it. Next day the abdomen was much more enlarged, rising above the 
margin of the ribs; skin cold, pulse small, weak and frequent, and the 
face haggard and covered with cold perspiration. At this time I 
requested an old practitioner (but who had retired from the profession 
for many years,) to see the case with me. We differed, howeyer, 
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diametrically about the treatment, and for an hour or so nothing was 
done. I was anxious to try the oil of turpentine, but as he was opposed 
to it, and having great confidence in his judgment, I feared to assume the 
responsibility. Finally, as the case was a desperate one, and he 
regarded it as beyond remedy, I determined to try the turpentine. At 
about eight o’clock we gave ten drops. On visiting her an hour after, 
my delight was great to find a most favorable and magic-like change. 
The face had become quite animated, the cold perspiration was gone, the 
surface pleasantly warm and pliant, the pulse slower and fuller. She 
expressed herself much easier. Content to let well enough alone, I did 
not push the remedy further. 

Next morning the abdomen was much reduced in size, and the case 
wore a more promising aspect than the day previous, though the amend- 
ment had somewhat subsided: I gave five drops more of turpentine with 
the same favorable results. 

From unavoidable circumstances I did not see the case again, but the 
gentleman alluded to, who saw the case with me consented to pursue the 
same course of treatment. In a short time the girl entirely recovered. 

The case is an interesting one, first, from the hysteritis and probably | 
peritonitis occurring during the administration of the guiacum, whether 
as @ consequence or a mere coincidence no one can say. Secondly, from 
Secbiink tdbveninas arising from the use of the oil of turpentine. Thirdly, 
from these beneficial results following the use of so small a quantity. 
Many authorities seem skeptical of the advantages of this drug, and it is 

ble that if, presuming on the happy effects of the first dose, it had 
nm repeated in a short time from fear of the first impression subsiding, 
or in hopes of still further benefit from it, acute inflammation might have 
been re-kindled or, the excitability of the system, already much weakened, 
would have been wholly exhausted. A careful perusal of Dr. Dewees’ 
works had fully impressed me with the danger of over stimulation. One 
might reasonably contend that no judicious practitioner would think of 
ushing a remedy when he had derived all the benefit he could expect ; 
but it is a matter of opinion founded on a close observation of any 
icular case when we have achieved this end, and any one may proba- 
ly find instances in his practice where he has aimed at too much good, 
if not, a case in point may be found in Dr. Dewees’ work on females, 
above cited. And it is highly probable, that if my case had not been 
seen so often, and general directions given instead, as to the repetition of 
the remedy used, inflammation would have been augmented and the case 
no doubt hurried to a fatal issue—NV. O. Medical Register. 


Observations on some Peculiar Varieties of “After Pains.” By 
©. Jozt Henprick, of Auburn, Ind.—It is well known to physicians, 
that, after parturition, females are subject to periodical pains, which re- 
semble, in some respects, the pains of labor, and are induced by the 
further contraction of the uterus after its contents have been expelled. 
These pains sometimes continue several days, and are very distressing to 
the patients, insomuch that it frequently Senne necessary to subdue 
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or palliate them by the administration of medicine. Generally, opium 
or some of its preparations in full doses will arrest them promptly; but, 
from my own experience and observation, I am induced to believe that 
opium is too frequently given in cases where periodical pains occur soon 
after parturition, without a due consideration of the character of the 
pains. To confirm this opinion I will cite the following cases :— 

Case I.—Mrs. Brown, a very robust and healthy woman, was deli- 
vered of her first child in the spring of 1848. Nothing worthy of note 
occurred during the labor, and when I left the house, which was soon 
after her delivery, she appeared entirely comfortable. About four hours 
afterwards, however, I was again summoned to see her, and found her 
laboring under very severe pain, which recurred at regular intervals like 
ordinary after pains. As there was also occasional syncope with a fre- 
quent and feeble pulse, I was induced to examine the condition of the 
uterus, per vaginam. On attempting to examine the uterus, I was 
surprised to find the vagina much distended by an immense and very 
firm coagulum, which I immediately broke up and extracted. No 
hemorrhage followed the extraction of the coagulum, and the pains im- 
mediately ceased. 

Case II.—I was summoned in haste on the morning of the 4th of 
January, 1850, to see Mrs. Williams who was reported to be in labor, 
under the care of Dr. E——. [I arrived at the house about two o’clock, 
A. M., and found the woman suffering from very extreme pain, though 
she had been delivered, I was informed, about an hour before my arrival. 
The pains were decidedly periodic, though not at any time entirely 
absent, and were described by the patient as much worse than the pains 
she had suffered during labor. Dr. E.—— informed me that the after 
pains, as he regarded them, had set in soon after the delivery of the pla- 
centa, and as they were unusually severe he had given a very large dose 
of morphine, which, however, had produced little or no impression upon 
them. I suggested the propriety of examining the condition of the 
uterus, and was requested by Dr. E—— to make the necessary examina- 
tion. On introducing my hand I found protruding through the os uteri, 
to the extent of an inch or more, a substance which was highly sensitive 

‘ to the touch, and which I concluded was the fundus of that organ. I 
therefore made firm pressure upon it, in consequence of which it sudden- 
ly receded within the os, upon which the pains immediately and entirely 
subsided. 

In both the foregoing cases it is obvious that opium, to whatever ex- 
tent its administration might have been carried, could not have afforded 
any material relief.—N. W. Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Arabian Method of treating Stone in the Bladder-—In an old work, 
published in London in the year 1743, entitled A View of the Levant, 
&c., by Coartes Perry, M. D., there is described a curious method of 
treating a very formidable disease, which is practiced by the Arabs in 
the city of Cairo. Thinking it might interest your readers, as a medical 
curiosity, I have copied it out word for word, merely modernising the 
spelling alittle. Yours truly, G. H. 
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“ Being the other day in discourse with one Signior Gabrieli, a Vene- 
tian, who has practiced here as a Medico for many years, he entertained 
us with an account of a great cure which he had lately performed. His 
story was thus, or to this purpose: That a certain Effendi, a person of 
great affairs and consideration, and about fifty years old, had been tor- 
mented with violent and continued pains in his reins, for twelve years 
past, without intermission: that during this long and irksome time of 
twelve years misery, he had applied himself to all the doctors, (whether 
real or nominal,) that he could meet with or hear of in this city, but 
without any sort of benefit ; for they all alike mistook his case, judging 
it to be no other than a cold, which had determined and fixed itself upon 
that region. At length, about eight months ago, good luck or provi- 
dence direeted him to this Signior Gabrieli. He was no sooner called, 
and fully instructed of the patient’s complaint, than he judged and pro- 
nounced it to be of the nephritic kind; but he judged much better of 
the disease than of the medicines he applied for the cure, for he gave 
nothing but mallow water in large quantity, with oils and syrups to lubri- 
eate. These indeed were very innocent remedies, and, as one would be 
apt to think, equally impotent, as in fact they proved. But Signior Ga- 
brieli, having experienced those, and such like things, for a considerable 
time, without any fruit or effect, and being acquainted with an Arab, who 
was famed for his dexterity in blowing wind up the penis for the cure of 
stone and gravel, he went in search of him, carried him to the patient, 
and ordered him to perform the operation without delay, in the best 
manner he could. The operator, having his instruments about him, 
went to work directly. He first ordered the patient to stand up in an 
erect posture; then he put the end of a common cane pipe, (which was 
about three inches long, and cut taper, after the manner of our penis 
syringes,) into the urethra ; and the instrument being adjusted in such a 
manner as he thought proper, he blew into it with all his might, for a 
considerable time ; then, holding the urethra, to prevent the wind’s flying 
out again, he played about the bottom of his belly with the other hand, 
(especially above the os pubis and near the groins,) for a considerable 
time ; then, relieving the urethra, he let the wind discharge itself, beat- 
ing his belly gently with his hand, to force the wind out with a greater’ 
impetus. When the wind was pretty well discharged, he applied a pipe 
again into the urethra, and then sucked with the same force as he had 
before blown. By this first operation the patient voided eleven stones 
near as big as vetches; and the same operation being repeated every 
morning and evening, till he was entirely freed from pain, and from all 
further emissions of stone or gravel, the whole quantity of stones dis: 
charged, (besides an incredible quantity of gravel,) amounted to near 
three tea cups full; and besides these, he excreted a great deal of white 
viscous matter in his urine. 

“‘ However, we confess we were rather pleased and diverted with this 
story, than satisfied about it; because people are generally partial in 
their own favor ; or at least will exaggerate in their accounts of things 
which tend to their own glory and honor. We therefore desired Signior 
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Gabrieli, for our full satisfaction and conviction, to carry us to see the 
person. Signior Gabrieli replied, without the least scruple or hesitation, 
that we were masters to go wherever we would; and no longer ago than 
yesterday, we went and had an interview with this Effendi. We saw the 
stones which he had voided, and had all the other circumstances of the 
cure confirmed by the patient’s own mouth. Most of the stones are as 
big as vetches, and somewhat of the same figure ; they are all of a dark 
yellow color, and of a friable texture. The Effendi told us that he had 
not been able to mount his horse, nor scarce to move about the house, 
for the space of twelve years before, but was now pretty well, and very 
easy. He said, however, that when he urined, he had yet a burning 
pain in the urethra, near its extremity ; and examining his urine, we 
found it of a wheyish color, abounding with a number of white fila- 
ments.” —Buffalo Med. Journal. 
August 10th 1852. 


Democracy and the Doctors. By R. H. Pappock, M. D., Chesire, Ct. 
—lIt is a commonly received opinion, that the old forms of government, 
being patriarchal in their character, and celestial in their origin, are 
favorable to the cultivation of the liberal arts and professions. 

It is also just about as commonly supposed that democracy can 
appreciate only that which is of obvious practical utility, and affords little 
countenance or protection to amateurs in literature or art, or to those 
e in the practice of the learned professions. A single individual, 
as a king, or a single and comparatively small class of persons, as an 
aristocracy,—having had the best instructors and the most ample facili- 
ties for the acquisition of all useful learning and elegant accomplishments, 
—must surely better understand, and more safely guard the interests of 
learning and the learned ; must more readily detect, and more profoundly 
abhor, all schemes of quackery and imposture, and will more effectuall 
crush them, at a blow, than can be expected of a whole people, of 
conditions—whether of fortune or misfortune. On the other hand, the 
very notion of liberty implies the toleration of manifest evils, and opens 
to eminence in all that is hateful and degrading, as well as in all that is 
lovely and exalting. 

Now we doctors see and feel so much of the intolerable impudence, 
conceit, and ignorance, of tolerated quacks, that we are sometimes 
tempted to abjure our own political creed, and go back to the hated and 
antiquated forms of absolutism—seeking, under the iron wand of despo- 
tism, protection for ourselves, and vengeance on swaggering charlatanry. 
But alas! in this day to whom shall we go? To the leagued tyrants of 
continental Europe? All the beauties of absolutism, in the abstract, 
celestial in origin, as it might be, tender and parental, as it should be,— 
vanish at a glance of these miscreant ministers of an angry God! But, 
upon a “second sober thought,” were despots less despotic, and y 
even tolerable, we would not invoke its aid. Medical quackery its 
cause and cure in something back of all forms of government; and, 
though sometimes not allowed to be practised openly, it nevertheless 
insinuates itself into all states, however ruled or misruled. 
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A very common and very erroneous notion in reference to the nature of 
disease, furnishes those who have more brass than brains, with an oppor- 
tunity to mislead a multitude to their own hurt. It is something like 
this: Every malady is distinct in its, nature; well characterized; of 
specific form, and requiring a specific mode of treatment. 

The doctor is expected to recognize diseases as readily and as certainly 
as the naturalist does plants and animals, and to apply to each the 
specific remedy which nature has provided. According to this simple 
and beautiful theory the practice of medicine should be a very easy and 
satisfactory business, and the doctor should be certain death, not only 
“on fits,” but also on disease itself. 

A good practical illustration of this notion is seen in that system of 
seething, spewing, and injecting, known as the Thomsonian. The semi- 
civilized discoverer of the wonderful secrets that heat is life and cold is 
death ; that every substance should come out of the body through the 
same channel by which it enters it; and that red pepper and lobelia, 
administered hot to both extremities of the body, will drive out the seeds 
of all diseases, viz: cold and canker—commenced his original treatise on 
the healing art by advising all men to shun the lawyers, the doctors, and 
the ministers of religion. The remainder of his book is a worthy com- 
mentary on the text, and like Joe Smith’s Bible, finds those in every 
community, who are captivated by its vulgarity, and enlightened by its 
profound revelations. 

There is something attractive, too, for a certain class of persons, in the 
operations of a Thomsonian doctor. His is no light duty—no easily 
earned reward ! he throws off his coat, rolls up his sleeves, and swelters, 
for hours, over a steaming cauldron of concocting boughs and herbs. 
The huge bowls of hot drinks, the bath frames covered with woolen 
blankets, and the red-hot, hissing stones, all show that something is 
to be done effectually, and that either the disease or the patient must 
yield before this formidable enginery. 

Now it is neither the highest nor the lowest portion of our race in 

int of intelligence, that are imposed upon by such theory and practice. 

ose nations which have undergone the process of calcination and calci- 
tration, through the wickedness of their rulers, till they can not, or dare 
not, aspire to think for themselves upon any subject, make the very best 
class of medical patients. They surrender their bodies to the legitimate 
doctors, and their souls to the lawful priests, to be healed of their 
respective maladies with an equally blind and unwavering faith in both. 
It is when the human mind has been released from the bondage of igno- 
rance and oppression ; when some straggling rays of light begin to fall, 
and it begins to put forth its early and uncertain efforts in speculative 
philosophy, that it embraces such crudities. 

What wonder if, in the twilight of their mental illumination, when 
men have acquired just that “ little learning,” which is always a “ dan- 


gerous thing,” in speculating about — themselves, as well as about 
governin lves, and acting for themselves in every capacity—they 
should often adopt undigested schemes of corporeal, as well as of spiritu- 
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al salvation? What wonder that their inexperienced ears should listen 
to the noisy quack, pasted all over with glaring certificates and lying 
advertisements ? 

Another form of medical imposture, more refined in its character, and 
perhaps quite as extensive in its influence as the preceding, owes its 
origin and advocacy to minds of a contemplative and visionary mould. 
These are found in the ranks of the most refined, intelligent and vir- 
tuous, and when controlled by a powerful judgment, as was that of Co- 
lumbus, are often among the most distinguished of our race. Affluence 
and independence, or at least a condition in life exempt from the neces- 
sity for physical labor, are almost indispensable to the formation and 
cultivation of such a mental habit. The man who earns his daily bread 
by daily toil, has little time or inclination for day dreaming; while the 
student, the cultivators of scfence, art, and the learned professions, are 
quite liable to fall into speculating and theorizing. 

Even the despicable tyrant, who enchains the bodies and minds of the 
great mass of his subjects, will sometimes foster the spirit of speculative 
philosophy, or of devotion to the fine arts. He is willing to engross the 
minds of the contemplative with such topics as can have no practical in- 
fluence to enlighten and elevate the people, and for this reason he has 
sometimes been hailed as the patron of all liberal learning. 

The medical hallucinations of these transcendental philosophers, like 
all their ethereal lucubrations, are wonderfully exquisite and psuedo-logi- 
eal. Their thread of ratiocination is microscopically attenuated, and their 
deductions are the doubly refined extract of nonsense. 

At one time they inform us that a wet sheet, wrapped around the 
human body, will certainly absorb the active elements of any disease ; 
while a little Croton water, introduced within the body is far more pow- 
erfully curative than Croton oil. At another time we are gravely told 
that any cause which can derange the delicate mechanism of the human 
system, is itself the proper means of cure; and hence a sledge hammer 
is a fit tool to mend a watch; and also that the less is more powerful 
than the greater, of the same kind; and hence that nothing at all is ab- 
solutely omnipotent. 

Furthermore—if any man doubts the truth of these startling proposi- 
tions, they can be verified by thousands of testimonials, and by actual 
experiment. This cannot be said of the propositions of Euclid—so away 
with your mathematics, and give us the documents ! 

Doubtless there are other forms of medical imposture, dependent upon 
other peculiarities in the constitution and condition of the human mind. 
These it is not my present purpose to exhibit, but rather to infer from 
what has already been said, that the sourees and the remedies of charla- 
tanry, are not to be sought in the forms of government; or in legislative 
enactments. Doubtless these haye an important influence in the deter- 
mination of mental conditions and characteristics; but men cannot be 
cured of ignorance or insanity, nor can they be endowed with a truly 
enlightened understanding, and good practical common sense, by the force 
of law. All experience shows that neither our moral nor our physical 
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maladies are likely to be better healed when under the care of the state, 
than when left to the care and the conscience of the individual patients 
themselves. 

Much then, as we are scandalized by the wide spread medical quack- 
ery of our time and country—much as we deplore its soils, abhor its im- 
pudence, and despise its flimsy sophistry—still, we shall do well to ad- 
here to our democratic notions of government—giving the fool full liberty 
to preach folly, and his hearers abundant permission to trust in him. 

What then? can no remedy, no alleviation be devised? Yes; let us 
follow the advice of the old Latin poet, and pray for “a sound mind in 
a sound body,” and let us accompany this prayer by such efforts as are 
suited to the fulfillment. Let all our States, and all our smaller commu- 
nities adopt the well known and approved methods of general education ; 
and let every species of useful information, ractical, scientific, and pro- 
fessional, be as widely disseminated as possible. Let us also remember 
that, for this life at least, men have bodies, as well as minds, and that 
they sympathise so extensively with each other in their growth and de- 
velopment, disease and decay, that whatever measures are adopted for 
the spread of virtue and intelligence, as well as for the alleviation and 
cure of disease, should have an adaptation to both a physical and a men- 
tal constitution. 

Great intellectual advancement might be realized through the same 
means that we employ for the improvement of the brute animals; but 
though we may not regulate or restrict the license to increase and multi- 
ply, yet one thing may and should be done im this direction. It is a fact 
as universal as it is lamentable, in this country, that our native, and 
more intelligent and attractive females are sadly debilitated and degene- 
rated in bodily constitution ; and I need not say that this must unavoid- 
ably work the deterioration of our whole people—first physiologically, 
then mentally and morally. Now a glance at the flood of emigration 
pouring into this country, shows that this evil is artificial and may there- 
fore be exterminated. Our own progenitors, on the other shore of the 
Atlantic, are comparatively exempt from it. Let us but adopt the better 
portion of their hygienic regimen, especially their custom of daily and 
prolonged exertion in the open air, and I doubt not that in a few genera- 
tions we shall see more healthy mothers and fewer scrofulous children. 
This reform would be an important auxiliary in the great work of popu- 
lar education and elevation, the only radical cure, not only for quackery, 
but also for all our ills—whether physical, mental, social, or moral,— 
Ohio Med. and Surg. Journal. 








